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And now, before looking more closely into these Baskets of
the Law, let us see how and by whom the Baskets were, in
the first instance, collected and filled. Here, as I have already
told you, we have to trust to the beautiful and touching old
legends of Buddhist traditions. According to these legends, a
short, time after the Master's death, when, in the language of the
Tibetan Dulwb the " lamp of wisdom had been blown wt by the
wind of impennanency," there arose certain disputes amongst
the Brethren concerning matters of doctrine. To settle these
disputes, the first Council was called together, at Bajagaha, near
Magadha. Then, when the whole Order was assembled, Kasyapa
(counted the most learned amongst Buddha's disciples) was com-
manded to recite the metaphysical or philosophic doctrine, set
forth in the Abidharma Pitaka. * Afterwards, the oldest disciple,
Upali by name, was called upon to repeat the laws and rules or
discipline, and the circumstances that led to their establishment;
and these rules of discipline were henceforth known as the
Vinaya Pitaka. Then, lastly, the disciple whom Buddha had
most loved, Ananda, the St. John of Buddhism, was charged to
repeat the Sutta Pitaka; or the Parables and Sermons he had
heard delivered at various times by the Lord, At first, these
sacred texts do not appear to have been written down* They
were committed to memory; and recited constantly by members
of the Order; and oven when the second Buddhist Council was
held, a hundred years after the first Council, there is no evidence
to show that any written Scriptures were in existence. The first
proof that there were such written Scriptures is to be found
in the edict of King Asoka, given B.C. 242, commanding that
the Sacred Books of the Law of Buclclha should be forthwith
collected.

Now you will easily understand that the Sutta* basket, the
one containing the account of Buddha's Sermons and Parables,
will naturally be the one laden with things most precious. It
was of the Suttas especially that I was thinking when I said that
the modern Western reader finds that Buddhism has "no an-
tiquity for him." In the Dhammapada, Buddha's words
strike as directly home to the heart of the modern idealist as
Emerson's words, or Carlyle's, or Goethe's, or any words
uttered by the most essentially "modern" of our prophets. I
hope that those of you who have not read the Dltammapada,
will let me persuade you to study the admirable translation 01
that noble book given by Professor Max Mtlller, in Volume X.
of the Sacred Books of the East. I do not understand how
any thoughtful or intelligent reader of the Dhammapada, who
before starting upon the study of this work, has cleared his